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" This day will be given, In the elegantly-built and delightful 
Propo do Campo Santa Anna, a wonderful and highly-amusing 
combat of thirteen ferocious and monstrous bulls, to which the 
respectable public of this renowned capital is invited. The pro- 
prietors, ever anxious to gratify the expectations of the magnani- 
mous and distinguished nation of Portugal, so generous in its 
patronage of these spectacles, feel the greatest satisfaction in being 
able to announce that they have spared neither trouble nor expense 
in order to secure the above-mentioned animals, which belonged to 
the richest proprietor of Riba Tejo, who possesses among his herds 
the most robust and the bravest of bulls. This gentleman has con- 
sented to send them to the circus,, to assist in the representation 
that will be given this afternoon." Here follows an eulogium 
on the coolness and unrivalled agility of the bull-fighters ; and after 
eight lyric stanzas extolling the ferocity of the animals — the bulls, 
not the fighters — the terrible force of their horns, and a thousand 
other dangers of the combat, the whole announcement winds up 
with a description of some marvellous fireworks that will conclude 
the entertainment. 

In spite, however, of grandiloquent announcements, strangers 
having the spirit of genuine campinos are always greatly disap- 
pointed. The combat unto death, both of man and beast, was 
abolished in the time of Mary I., 1777 or 1778 ; and this diversion 
has lost its most horrid interest and its shuddering attractions. 

These fights open, as in Spain, with a grand display on horseback. 
When the court is present, an equerry of the royal household acts 
as cavalheiro, and then the best horses from the royal stables are 
in attendance. Mounted upon one of them, the equerry performs 
the steps and evolutions of the old Spanish horsemanship, at the 
same time saluting the court and the public ; all of which is 
termed cortezias do cavalheiro. The bull then bounds forth, and is 
received by the knight, when the more daring among the flag-bearers 
immediately begin to annoy him with their goads and gaudy capes. 
Some of the mantle-bearers display great dexterity ; but they arc 
in general awkward and timid, though "the danger is not great, 
seeing that the animals have their horns sheathed in leather 
and tipped with balls. When the bull lacks bravery, or is greatly 
fatigued, affording little interest in the combat, Gallegos (peasants 
from the province of Gallicia, Spain) or negroes are sent against it, 
who render a service very similar to that of the dogs which the 
Spanish people clamor for, with the well-known cry of " Pcrrosf" 
whenever the bull seems to be too tame. These Gallegos take 
part in all the Portuguese bull-fights. They make their appear- 
ance in round hats and quilted hides, and carry long, two-pronged 
forks, whence they are called ho mens de forcado, men of the fork. 
Their place is beneath the royal tribune, where they are formed in 



line ; and when the bull approaches that vicinity, they receive him 
on the points of their weapons. Near them may be seen a species 
of aide-de-camp, mounted, and clad in the old Spanish garb, short 
cane and hat of plumes. His office is to transmit orders to all 
parts of the circus from the authorities. 

When a bull evinces cowardice or exhaustion, the Gallegos, at a 
given signal, cast their forks aside, and rush upon him. The most 
courageous, placing himself in front of the animal, seizes the 
moment when, with lowered head and closed eyes, $$ \s running at 
him, to leap between his horns, to which he clings firmly, allowing 
himself to be violently tossed and flung about. T-jie.' rest then 
throw themselves upon the brute, securing him by the legs, horns, 
and tail, aud even jumping upon him, until the poor beast, 
who sometimes draws a dozen of them round the ring three or 
four times, is compelled to stop. This is termed, not staking 
the bull by the horns," but seising the bull by the hoof, and 
appears to afford the greatest delight, especially to the lower 
classes of the spectators ; hence, at tliis moment, the plaudits are 
most enthusiastic. A number of bullocks a^d cows with bells 
rouud their necks now enter, which the subdued bull peacefully 
follows out of the circle, at a tr ut. His wounds, are, then dressed, 
^nd he is either sent home or reserved for another occasion. 

The negroes, it seems, appear but seldom, and it would be vrell 
for humanity if they were' entirely excluded ; for. they are called 
upon to perform feats which none of the gentlemen -fighters dare 
attempt. These poor wretches hire themselves out, for the value of a 
few shillings, to provoke the bull when he is too tame and cowardly. 
For this purpose they ornament their heads with feathers, in imita- 
tion of the savage chiefs of Africa, and conceal' themselves either in 
figures of horses made of pasteboard, called cavaHinhoi de pasta, ' 
or in large hampers. The bull is sure to throw them down, and 
often maims and bruises them in the most shocking manner. We 
saw one poor old fellow gored through a hamper, 'to the infinite 
delight and amusement of the audience ; ijobody appearing to relish 
the joke more than the ladies, by whom the front seats of nearly 
all the boxes were filled. Sometimes these miserable blacks are 
forced, by the cries of the populace and the orders of the directors, 
to re-appear in the arena, even while suffering from severe con- 
tusions ; and loss of limbs is the probable result of this base and 
dastardly inhumanity. 

Before the close, p£ ttys most refined and delectable exhibition 
with fire-wprks, we have another display of horsemanship and 
horse- dancing, when .vivas resound from all sides, and flowers, 
money, and sometimes jewels, are showered down upon the heroes 
of the ring who have that day most distinguished themselves in 
encounters with blunt-horned bulls. • * 



THE ASSYRIAN BAS. BELIEFS IN THE BRITISH PSJUM. 



Maying in a former volume* given a general account of I^Ir . Layard's 
researches at Nineveh; and a sketch of j;}ie ancient history of that, 
long-buried city, it is only necessary in t^e present article to 
describe the subjects of the illustrations with which we now present 
the reader. On returning to the scene of his former labours in 
1849, Mr. Layard's first visit was to the excavations which had 
been made at Kouyunjik, during his absence, under the direction of 
Mr. Ross. The walls of two chambers had been exposed, but of 
the long series of bas-reliefs whiph covered them the greater part 
had been defaced by the flames which destroyed the paiace. Some 
passages had been excavated, into which Mr. Layard descended, 
and explored the great hall, the bas-reliefs of which had also 
suffered greatly from the fire. • "In this series of bas-reliefs," says 
he, "the history of an Assyrian conquest was more frilly portrayed 
than in any other yet discovered, from the going out of the monarch 
to battle, to his triumphal return after a complete victory;" The 
king, with his Avar -.chariots and horsemen, appears to have passed 
through a mountainous and wooded country, the physical charac- 
teristics of which seem to indicate Armenia or Kurdistan, regions 

* The Illustratec Exhibitor and Magazine of Art, 
vol. i. p. 206. 



which We know were invaded by the royal builder of the palace. 
In some of the bas-reliefs, the Assyrians are represented in close 
combat with the enemy, who appear to be defeated and overthrown; 
The Assyrian warriors are armed with spears and bows,, both of 
which weapons they use at full speed ; the enemy appear to be all 
archers. In other cpmpa;*tments the enemy are retreating; pursued 
by the victorious Assyrians, who thrust them through with their 
spears, and trample them beneath the feet of their war'horses; 
The campaign appears to have been successful ; for the triumph of 
the conqueror follows, in which he is represented in his chariot, 
beneath the royal parasol — the embjem of regality all over Southern 
Asia — attended by dismounted cavalry soldiers, holding noble 
horses, richly caparisoned, and infantry, armed and accoutred in 
various ways. Seated in state, and surrounded by all the outward 
evidences of power, the Assyrian conqueror receives the captives, 
the spoil, and the heads of the slain. His soldiers are seen 
throwing these ghastly trophies of victory into heaps, while officers 
record the number in their tablets. This barbarous custom still 
prevails in Persia, and did, until a recent period, in Turkey also ; 
"but in the latter country it is now forbidden "by a special firman of 
the present Sultan. In other compartments soldiers are -dragging 
after them, or driving before them, the prisoners, among whom are 
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women as well as men. The men are chained, some in pairs, Unfortunately, there is no inscription to indicate the people who 

others singly ; the women are not fettered, and some of them lead were thus subjugated ; if one ever existed, it has been defaced by 







WARRIORS IN BATTLE. —FROM A BAS-RKLIL^ IN THE BRITISH MICEUM. 

their children by the hand, or carry them on their shoulders. the flames, which, in many parts, have converted the alabaster into 
Some of the women— those, perhaps, of superior rank — are repre- lime. That they Avere those of one of the countries we have named, 




HORSEMEN PURSUING AN ENEMY. — FROM A BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



sented riding on mules. The other bas-reliefs contain figures of or at least of some country north of Assyria, though only a conjee- 
mules, asses, and sheep, which the Assyrians had seized in the turc, is one which is strongly supported by the nature of the 
country of the conquered enemy, country through which the invaders inarched, as represented on the 
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sculptured walls of these chambers. But during the latter part of 
Mr. Layard's residence at Mosul, a chamber was excavated in the 
mound at Kouyunjik in which the sculptures were in better condi- 
tion than any which had hitherto been discovered. They repre- 
sented the siege and capture by the Assyrians of a city defended by 
double walls and battlemented towers, and some of the slabs were 
almost entire, and the inscription on the- upper part complete. The 



are planted against the walls, which the Assyrians ascend, holding 
their shields before them to protect themselves from the arrows of 
the enemy. A portion of the city appears to be already in the 
hands of the assailants, for a long train of captives, camels, and 
carts drawn by oxen, and filled with women, children, arms, fur- 
niture, etc., is seen issuing from an advanced fort, and approaching 
the throne of the Assyrian monarch. The captives wear turbans 




WARRIORS RETURNING FROM BATTLE. — FROM A BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



city, the capture of which appears to have taxed all the military 
resources of the empire, was situated among hills and forests, and 
the vine and the fig-tree grew in its environs. A compact phalanx 
of archers discharge their arrows at the enemy on the walls and 
towers ; seven battering-rams are directed against the walls ; and 
ten mounds of stone, bricks, and earth have been thrown up to 
command them. The place appears to have been defended with a 
degree of courage and determination commensurate with the prepa- 



similar to those worn at the present day by the Arabs of theHedjaz, 
and the helmets worn by the defenders of the city differ from those 
of the Assyrians, in having a fringed lappet covering the ears. 
Some of the prisoners are being slain before the throne of the king ; 
two are stretched naked upon the, ground to be flayed alive, and 
others are being impaled by their captors beneath the walls. 

Above the king is an inscription of four lines of cuneiform or 
arrow-headed characters, which Mr. Layard thus translates: — 




A KING BESIEGING A CITY. — FROM A BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



rations of the besiegers. The battlements are thronged with bow- 
men and slingers, who discharge showers of arrows and stones 
against the Assyrians, while others throw blazing torches, with the 
view of destroying the warlike engines rolled against their walls. 
On the stage of the battering-rams archers are discharging their 
arrows, to drive the enemy from the part of the wall against which 
the attack is directed ; and others are pouring water from ladles 
upon the blazing torohes thrown from the walls.- Scaling-ladders 



"Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the country ot Assyria, 
sitting on the throne of judgment, before (or at the entrance of) the 
city of Lachish (Lakhisha). I give permission for its slaughter." 
Here we have, then, an actual pictorial representation of the siege 
and capture of Lachish by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, as men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xviii. 14, and Isaiah xxxvi. 2. The interest 
which attaches to these bas-reliefs is. increased by the fact that 
there is in this case no doubt whatever of the sGene represented 
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being what Mr. Layard supposes. The physiognomy of the captives 
is undoubtedly Jewish — a type of countenance recognisable at the 
first glance by every observer, and about which there can be no 
mistake. That the king represented is Sennacherib, is equally 
certain. A continuous inscription, consisting of a hundred and 
fifty -two lines, slightly injured, but still sufficiently legible to be 
deciphered almost throughout, appears on the massive bulls forming 
the grand entrance of the palace at Kouyunjik. This record con- 
tains the annals of six years of the reign of Sennacherib, besides 
numerous interesting particulars respecting the religion and mytho- 
logy of the Assyrians, and is therefore of the highest importance. 
Dr. Hincks was the first to decipher the name of Sennacherib on 
inscribed bricks from Kouyunjik; but it was not until August, 
1851, that an inscription was discovered which : mentioned any 
historical event, thus placing the matter beyond a doubt. The 
honour of this discovery is due to Colonel Rawlinson, who has given 
a translation of this remarkable inscription which forms a complete 
summary of the events related in the Bible, and by Josephus, 
Abydenus, and Polyhistor. "As the name of Sennacherib," says 
Mr. Layard, "as well as those of many kings, countries, and cities, 
are not written phonetically, that is, by letters having a certain 
alphabetic value, but by monograms, aud the deciphering of them is 
a peculiar process which may sometimes appear suspicious to those 
not acquainted with the subject, a few words of explanation may 
not be unacceptable to my readers. The greater number of Assyrian 
proper nair.es with which we are acquainted, whether royal or not, 
appear to have been made up of the name, epithet, or title, of one 
of the national deities, and of a second word,. such as 'slave of,' 
'servant of,' 'beloved by,' 'protected by;' like the Theodosius, 
Theodoras, etc. of the Greeks, and the Abd-ullah, and Abd-ur- 
Rahman of Mahommedan nations. The names of the gods being 
commonly written with a monogram, the first step in deciphering 
is to know which god this particular sign denotes. Thus, in the 
name of Sennacherib, we have first the determinative of * god,' to 
which no phonetic value is attached ; whilst the second character 
denotes an. Assyrian god, whose name was San." As to the 
identity of the Lakhisha of the inscription with the Lachish of the 
Bible, Colonel Rawlinson has expressed doubts, but the reading of 
Mr. Layard is supported by the opinion of Dr. Hincks, one of the 
first orientalists of the day. Moreover, the name of Hezekiah 
. occurs in the inscription, and the amount of treasure taken from 
the Jewish king in gold, is stated precisely as we find it in the 
Old Testament. " Had the name stood alone," says Mr. Layard, 
in commenting on the identification of the builder of the palace 
at Kouyunjik with the Sennacherib of the sacred volume, " we 
might reasonably have questioned the correctness of the reading, 
especially as the signs or monograms, with which it is written, are 
admitted to nave n0 phonetic power. But when characters, whose 
alphabetic values have been determined from a perfectly distinct 
source, such as the Babylonian column of the trilingual inscrip- 
tions, furnish us with names in the records attributed to Sennache- 
rib, written almost identically as in the Hebrew version of the 
Bible, such as Hezekiah, Jerusalem, Judah, Sidon, and others, and 
all occurring in one and the same paragraph, their reading more- 
over confirmed by synchronisms, and illustrated by sculptured 
representations of the events, the identification must be admitted to 
be complete." 



IGNATIUS LOYOLA, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
/ ' '§'QpIETY OF THE JESUITS. 

" Who hath not heard of Loyola's sainted name, 
Before whom kings and nations bow'd the knee ?' 5 

South ey. 

This celebrated founder of a still more celebrated and very danger- 
r ous fraternity, was a Spaniard ; he was born (according to some 
authors) in the year 1491, at the castle of Loyola in Guipuscoa, 
which is a part of Biscay, adjoining the Pyrenean mountains : but 
others place the date of his birth in 1495. In early youth he was 
distinguished by a pregnancy of wit and discretion far above his 
years ; with an obliging and affable, but very irritable disposition, 
combined with an eager desire of renown. His relative, the Duke 
of Najara. superintended his education, and very early introduced 



him to the court of Ferdinand V., king of Spain, to whom he soon 
became a page, and by whom he was afterwards appointed an 
officer in the Spanish army. In this capacity he signalised himself 
equally by his valour and by au eager pursuit of licentious 
pleasures and vices : he had also a poetic taste, and even composed 
a poem in honour of his tutelar saint, Peter. 

In the year 1521, when, he was about -thirty years of age, or, as 
some will have it, in his twenty-sixth year, he was one of the 
garrison of the city of Pampeluna when it was besieged by the 
French. The assailauts having made a breach in the wall, Loyola 
mounted the breach, sword in hand, to resist the attack, when a 
piece of stone, which was broken off from the ramparts by a 
cannon-ball, bruised his left leg, and at the same time, the ball 
rebounded and broke his right. This accident was the cause of his 
quitting the army, and the original means of raising him to that 
eminence which he afterwards enjoyed as the patron of the Society 
of Jesus ; a society which speedily eclipsed the existing institutions 
dependent on the church of Rome. 

Ignatius suffered much from his broken leg, which was unskil- 
fully treated, and consequently long under the surgeon's hands. 
It is related that, after the wound was cured, the end of a bone 
stuck out under his knee, and disfigured his leg. Ignatius having 
been a spruce young gallant, and being desirous to appear again in 
the most comely fashion, caused it to be cut off, so that his boot 
might sit more handsomely ; nor would he suffer himself to be 
bound during the performance of the operation. 
" When long care 
Restored his shatter'd leg, and set him free, 
He would not brook a slight deformity, 

As one who being gay and debonair, 
In courts conspicuous, as in camps must be, 
So he, forsooth, a shapely boot must wear ; 
-And the vain man, with peril of his life, 
Laid the recover 'd limb again beneath the knife." 

Southeifs u Tale of Paraguay.'* . 

It is also asserted that, the wound having caused one of his 
thighs to shrink, Ignatius, fearful that lameness would ensue, 
put himself for many days together upon a kind of rack, and, 
with an instrument of iron, violently stretched and drew out his 
leg, in order to render it equal with the other. But all these 
ridiculous efforts of his inordinate vanity were as vain in. their 
execution as their intent, as he could never extend the shrunken 
limb, which ever after remained shorter than the other ; and that 
lameness which he so much dreaded, was permanently settled 
upon him. 

In the course of his confinement with the broken limb, he was 
obliged to have recourse to books to beguile the tedium of inactivity. 
Among others, he met with a romantically-written volume of " The 
Lives of the Saints." This book made a powerful impression 
on his mind, and strongly incited him to obtain distinction as an 
adventurer and a religious devotee. Immediately, therefore, on 
the re- establishment of his health, he forsook the military for the 
ecclesiastical profession, and commenced his endeavours to obtain 
disciples. He first, devoutly dedicated himself to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, as her knight ; after which he performed a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, during which he voluntarily suffered many hard- 
ships and privations ; his object being to become eminent in afflict- 
ing his body. It is recorded that, throughout this pilgrimage, he 
wore a cassock of coarse canvas, girded with a cord, instead of a 
coat, and would have gone barefooted, but that he was obliged to 
wear a buskin on the foot of the broken leg. Thus habitecj, and 
having a bottle and a pilgrim's staff, he performed the weary 
journey, having first given his horse to the monastery of Mont- 
serrat, suspended his sword and dagger at the altar, and spent the 
night of Lady-day (1522), before the same altar, in watching and 
prayer. 

• During this pilgrimage he so mortified and tormented his body, 
that, from a lusty and strong man, he became exceedingly weak 
and infirm. It was his custom to live throughout his journey by 
begging from the poor; he suffered his- beard, nails, and hair to 
grow, without cutting or combing ; he slept, if in a house, on the 
bare ground, or on a board; and, if travelling, he laid himself 
down wherever he might chance to be when night arrived ; but he 
generally passed great part of the night in watching, weeping, and 



